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The Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

We give up this issue of the Advocate of Peace 
largely to the proceedings of the seventy-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Peace Society held 
on the 18 th of May. The occasion was an un- 
usually interesting and impressive one. The fact 
that the day was being observed as international peace 
day by the peace societies all over the civilized world, 
and by many other organizations, including for the 
first time the schools of Massachusetts, Ohio, New 
York City and of other sections of the country, made 
those present realize as never before the immense 
progress of the peace cause in the last six years, and 
gave an unusual touch of interest and enthusiasm to 
the proceedings. 

The business meeting of the members in the after- 
noon was well attended and full of confidence and 
hope. The annual reports of the Directors and the 
Treasurer showed that the year, both financially and 
in the amount of work accomplished, had gone much 
beyond the preceding one. The large increase in 
membership was most encouraging. Profound satis- 
faction was felt also at the remarkable progress during 
the year of the idea of a stated congress of the 
nations, and of the principle of pacific adjustment 



of controversies, as evidenced by the numerous arbi- 
tration treaties concluded, and the friendly settlement 
of the North Sea incident by a commission of inquiry. 

The decision of the Directors to make the attempt 
to raise funds with which to procure a permanent 
headquarters for the society — discussed elsewhere in 
this number — met with the warmest approval, and 
all present pledged themselves to use their best en- 
deavors to make the undertaking a success. The 
feeling was general that the- time was ripe for this 
step, and that the cause would be much promoted by 
it not only in this country, but also in Europe, where 
it is hoped that a number of prominent centres of 
peace propaganda may be at an early day adequately 
endowed and equipped. 

The annual dinner in the evening, in which more 
than eighty persons shared, could not well have been 
improved upon. We do not refer to what was on 
the tables, though that was above criticism. The 
whole spirit of the occasion was admirable. The 
speakers represented some of the most important 
organizations in the Commonwealth, all of which are 
now actively enlisted in the cause of international 
goodwill and peace. The addresses were entirely 
above the usual order of after-dinner effusions. They 
dealt with the various topics touched upon in a most 
practical way, and yet in a spirit of lofty idealism. 
Our readers who did not have the privilege of hear- 
ing them will wish to read them, and so we give 
them in full in this issue. 

On such anniversaries as this it is natural to com- 
pare the present with the past, to find out what ad- 
vancement, if any, has been made. But it is difficult 
to get one's self back in spirit seventy-seven years, 
and realize the great difference between the position 
of the peace movement then and now. Then war 
was the natural order of the day. The friends of 
peace were few and worked in obscurity, unrecog- 
nized, or ridiculed as dreamers or hopeless idiots 
To-day their principles are already adopted in con- 
siderable measure by the governments themselves. 
The methods which they have recommended are no 
longer held to be impracticable. Their congresses, 
grown to large proportions, are welcomed by leading 
government officials, and their cause generally con- 
fessed to be one of the greatest and most beneficent 
before the world. The progress of the movement 
since the first peace societies were organized in 1 815 
has not been rapid ; it has even had periods of serious 
arrest; but it has been sure. Its momentum has 



